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Arthur Darken, for the last two 
years, has been the editor of our 
“Issue of the Month” page and chair- 
man of the Washington committee 
with whose advice it is prepared. 
The decision to devote an entire 
issue of The Intercollegian to the 
subject of the American Overseas 
grew out of a recommendation from 
the Issue of the Month Committee. 
The group felt this was not only an 
important aspect of our foreign re- 
lations, but also would be of par- 
ticular concern to college students, 
many of whom might be going over- 
seas in the next few months. 

In 1956 Mr. Darken completed 
course work for a Ph.D. in Interna- 
tional Relations at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Since then he has been em- 
ployed as a United States foreign 
policy analyst in the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of 
Congress. In this capacity he has 
specialized in preparing reports, 
speeches, and analyses for members 
of Congress on all aspects of the 
foreign aid program and our rela- 
tions with Western Europe. 

During undergraduate days at 
Bates College “51 he was active in 
the campus CA and was co-chair- 
man of the Program Committee of 
the New England SCM. He attended 
Yale Divinity School and completed 
a Bachelor of Divinity degree at 
New York’s Union Theological Sem- 
inary. Mr. Darken is an ordained 
minister of the American Baptist 
Convention and a member of the 
Department of International Af- 
fairs of the National Council of 
Churches. While at Union and Co- 
lumbia he was a member of the 
NSCY Program Commission and 
the YMCA representative on the 
Young Adult Council of the Nation- 
al Social Welfare Assembly. He is 
the principal author of “U.S. Foreign 
Aid,” a history of the program and 
analysis of current problems, pub- 
lished in 1959 by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
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The remerican overseas 


IT IS FREQUENTLY SAID that every American overseas—tourist, student, businessman, and 
missionary, as well as the Foreign Service officer himself—is an ambassador for the 
United States. This has taken on new importance now that the appeals of democracy 
and communism, the free world and the Sino-Soviet empire, are pitted against each 
other throughout the world and especially in the newly developing lands of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. It is because we view the two to three million Americans overseas 
against this background of world struggle that the tales of some “ugly,” arrogant, or 
witless United States citizens beyond our borders are receiving such sensational 
attention. 

To a large extent, however, the popular response to these charges has not gone to 
the roots of the real issues before us. We have berated some Americans for being “ugly” 
and presumably helping the Communists “win the battle for the less developed world” 
by default, without however bothering to examine the subtle connections between 
personal relations and power politics, or the limits of our ability to control events in 
other countries. Similarly we have tended to accept these rather generalized charges 
without bothering to look carefully at the multitude of American activities overseas that 
are widely respected and admired. We have not examined what our citizens actually 
know about foreign lands when they go abroad and, just as important, what our travelers 
do and do not know about the United States. An ignorant ambassador is a poor repre- 
sentative no matter what country he goes to. 

Perhaps the most striking facet of the popular response to the alleged failure of some 
Americans to be good ambassadors has been the failure to ask the fundamental question: 
“What are we to be ambassadors of?” The issue of the American overseas has been 
concerned with the techniques of increasing our efficiency at whatever it is we are doing 
overseas. Yet unless we know the answer to the question of purpose, it is difficult to 
conceive of our being effective even if, for example, we spoke Urdu, Hindi, or swahili, 
learned to relish red hot curry and rice, and became familiar with Moslem customs and 
beliefs. For unless a conyincing purpose shines through our actions, they have no direc- 
tion and effect, or at least not the intended effect. When we do think about it we tend 
to assume that our purpose overseas should be to defend United States interests, oppose 
communism, foster democracy, or private enterprise, or perhaps spread the Gospel of 
Christ. But what do these general goals mean in a particular case? 

Each person’s own answer to the question of what he is to be an ambassador of will 
reflect both his religious and political faith. We inevitably carry both with us and one is 
seldom operable without some influence being felt from the other. For example, if we are 
deeply convinced of the uniqueness of each people and of their right to the freedom to 
organize themselves in whatever way is most consistent with their own values and tradi- 
tions—just as we have done in America—then it is not appropriate for us to assume that 
other societies should quickly adopt our measure of administrative efficiency, or our 
particular form of democracy or economic enterprise. Such a view lies deep within 
historic Christianity and western democracy. 

The articles in this month’s /ntercollegian examine several vital facets of American 
activity overseas that have often escaped the popular attention. In some cases the authors 
lay down positive guidelines for the future. Other articles give us a greater appreciation 
for the diversity of American experience overseas and the respect in which much of it is 
held. In each case, however, it is apparent that technique and purpose are intimately 
related in the task of securing respect for the American overseas. 


ARTHUR H. DARKEN 








by DR. HOWARD WRIGGINS, Chief, Foreign Affairs Division, 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress; former 
member Political Science Department, Vassar College; 
Rockefeller Foundation Fellow for political and foreign 
policy research in Ceylon; research staff, Yale Institute of 
International Affairs; Head of Mission for France, American 
Friends Service Committee. 
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DURING THE PAST two decades, millions of Americans 
have been overseas. Before then, only the privileged 
few took their grand tours; a relative handful of students 
enjoyed lesser styles of travel or found their way to uni- 
versities. Most went to Europe, a few to Latin America. 
Missionaries tackled bold enterprises in the Middle East, 
in Africa, South Asia and China. But these, too, were 
few in numbers. 

Now, in all, nearly | per cent of our population is sta- 
tioned or working abroad—in Asia, Europe, and Latin 
America. No doubt more will be working in Africa 
within the decade. Their activities run the gamut from 
the highest ambassador to the technician in the exten- 
sion service, from the teacher in the university to the 
businessman. What responsibility lies upon them all? Do 
they affect events? 

The structure of world politics 

It is often argued, for example, that personal rela- 
tionships are irrelevant to the course of power politics. 
The imperatives of the international arena, it is held, 
require statesmen to define their policies on the frigid 
calculation of the convergence or conflict of interests, 
and the relative military and other strengths of the con- 
tending or cooperating parties. The rapid rise of Soviet 
strength, the accession to the Soviet camp of massive 
China, the sheer magnitude of the destruction now within 
the grasp of statesmen seem to shrink the very meaning 
of individuals. The structure of world politics, where 
giant agglomerations of states are arrayed against each 
other, dwarfs men to insignificance. How can personal 
relationships have any relevance to power politics? 

Yet there is no doubt that a margin of relevance to 
world politics remains for personal relationships. It is 
important to understand the possibilities and the circum- 
stances. And these are very different in different parts of 
the world. In the Soviet sphere there is relatively little 
role for them to play; in Europe they are more important. 
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But it is in newly emerging Asia and Africa where per- 
sonal relationships may carry an unusual significance. 

It must be admitted at the outset that Soviet and 
Chinese policies of long-run competitive hostility toward 
Western countries leave little relevance to personal rela- 
tions. Soviet diplomats are unusually restricted in the 
depth of the relationships they are permitted abroad. 
They tend to move in clutches or in pairs across the 
diplomatic lounges. Close relationships lubricating the 
gears of compromise or adjustment with personal trust 
and friendship do not appear to be a part of expected 
Soviet diplomatic practice. The Soviet power structure 
at home virtually precludes individual personal relation- 
ships with outsiders from having a cumulative effect upon 
Soviet foreign policy. 

Although the intractable peculiarities of Soviet diplo- 
macy pose difficulties to us in dealing with Soviet policy, 
they have induced a hitherto unprecedented intimacy be- 
tween Europeans and Americans. 


A past of successful intimacy 


American and European interests and power are now 
intimately intertwined. The overriding common interest 
of joint economic reconstruction and military defense in 
the face of Soviet power has drawn Atlantic officials and 
peoples more closely together since the war. But the 
remarkable Marshall Plan, for example, and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization were not alone the conse- 
quences of Soviet intransigence, Europe’s economic chaos 
and military fear. 

Behind these remarkable innovations in state relations 
lay a past of successful intimacy. Thanks to the war and 
emergency postwar experience, Western statesmen could 
anticipate with some realism that policies requiring in- 
tricate collaboration could be successful. Fresh in the 
memory of planners and politicians or others who con- 
tribute to opinion was the experience of what had just 
been accomplished by collaboration in combat, allied 
government in Italy and Germany, in UNRRA, in private 
humanitarian activities. 

At many levels in the public administrations of all 
participating countries there were individuals who knew 
through wartime experiences how their counterparts in 
other countries operated, thought, and felt. For success, 
these new collaborative efforts demanded the art of 
day-to-day, close personal relationships across national 
boundaries. In turn, more and more officials, politicians, 
and publicists have come to see their own narrow, na- 
tional interest in sensitive relation to the interests of 
others. 

In this instance, the growing Soviet threat combined 
with historical experience of close relationships to bring 
about an unprecedented intimacy of effective. collabora- 
tion. In consequence, the reality of inter-state relations 
is far more subtle and complex than the model of power 
politics suggests—even in Western Europe. Here count- 


less individuals, in their daily activities, can contribute 
to or disrupt the effectiveness and harmony of this de- 
velopment. 


Personal relationships in Asia and Africa 


American interests and power are also bound up with 
developments in the wide arc of free Asia and in seeth- 
ing Africa. If these governments can feel their futures 
served by association with us or by holding aloof from 
close collaboration with the Sino-Soviet bloc, their in- 
tegrity and our own interests are best assured. Effective 
relationships with these new governments are therefore 
of importance to our Own concerns. 

Certain characteristics of national and political life 
in these areas lend unusual importance to the realm of 
personal relationships. Here decisions are made more 
on the basis of personal relations than in the relatively 
impersonal West. Here the realm of the subjective is far 
more determining than in Western Europe. A nicely bal- 
anced calculation of converging or conflicting interests 
is less coolly made in matters of state. Sentiment and 
emotion are nearer to the decisive center of public affairs. 

In most traditional societies, individuals do not relate 
themselves to one another primarily according to the 
administrative, constitutional, or business roles they fill, 
but rather on the basis of an underlying network of per- 
sonal or familial relationships. Personal relationships 
thus remain paramount. It is not too much to say that 
the only kind of relationships that really count are per- 
sonal relations.’ 

By contrast our own emphasis is likely to be on an 
organizational program and not on people. We have a 
time schedule that often takes priority over individuals. 
Accordingly, our normal personal style seems to many 
in the modernizing world remarkably impersonal. For 
effective rapport, we must show a readiness to sense the 
less obvious, the very tender side of acutely feeling hu- 
man beings, realms we seldom penetrate except in our 
restricted family circle. 


Emotional barriers to overcome 


In dealing with our European associates, we could 
generally count upon a rationalistic utilitarianism at 
work, coolly calculating advantage and risk. By contrast, 
those peoples newly come to independence have been 
only slightly touched by rationalist Greek or Enlighten- 
ment thought. Moreover, the cultural and political con- 
text in which they labor is charged with strong emotions. 

Under the stabilizing order of European rule, many 
issues of enmity between racial and linguistic groups, be- 
tween traditionalists and modernizers were held in check. 


continued on next page 
1 George Kirk, “Utility and Self-Will in the Middle East,” 


Middle East Report 1959 (William Sands, ed., Middle East 
Institute, 1959) 











They are now on the agenda and contribute to an atmos- 
phere of imminent emotionality in politics. 

Unlike Europeans, Asians and Africans must over- 
come a past of extended subjection. And we Americans, 
by being white, wealthy and part of the European cul- 
tural experience and Western state system, evoke emo- 
tions today that are reactions from this colonial past of 
which we were not technically a part. We are widely 
identified with former European rulers and our own 
racial difficulties at home are widely publicized abroad. 

White Westerners have been triply arrogant. They 
have been racially arrogant, often living in isolation and 
defining sharp racial barriers distinguishing themselves 
from the darker hued “inferior” people. They have been 
religiously arrogant, asserting that their faith alone held 
answers to all men’s ultimate problems. They have sought 
to undermine others’ faiths and have forwarded—often 
unwittingly, to be sure—the careers of those who adopt- 
ed a Western religion. They were technologically arro- 
gant, blandly assuming that only Europeans could get 
things done and goods produced. Moreover, the reactive 
nationalism that evokes passionate antagonism against 
the foreign administrator or distant imperial power lends 
tension to the atmosphere and often seems indispensable 
to political polemic. Together, these produce a deep- 
running current of feeling that may erupt when officials 
or businessmen from the West deal with governments 
and peoples in the non-Western world. 

Only close personal relationships, demonstrating over 
and over again by genuine human warmth and Christian 
love our sense of common humanity, can help transcend 
the emotional barriers our heritage has bequeathed to us. 
The detached and semi-personal relationships that are 
often sufficient in Western Europe will not do in many 
of the newly emerging nations. 


The transfer of technical skills 

To the extent that our policy has adopted as a neces- 
sary state objective the transfer of productive or man- 
agerial techniques, the arts of human contact are of great 
import. Although the mind may desire change, the in- 
ward self often rebels at changing of accustomed ways. 
No amount of technical prowess will be adopted if human 
beings who bring the new skills lack the gift to inspire 
trust and convey the excitement of new discovery and 
experiment. Endless patience, an underlying faith that 
despite setbacks, the purpose is worthwhile, the infec- 
tious transfer of a frame of mind to accompany the new 
techniques—all these qualities are necessary for trans- 
mitting the skills that many in Afro-Asia desire but do 
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not want. This is not the power politics of the treatises 
on diplomacy. It is an aspect of policy where personal 
relationships are of the essence. 

It is not difficult for a diplomat, a reporter, or a visitor 
to grasp quickly the essential mood, the dreams and as- 
pirations of Europeans. But outside the Western heritage, 
the effort to understand must take longer. It cannot be 
accomplished in semi-formalized relationships bound by 
official niceties. Nor does it emerge rapidly out of per- 
sonal friendships. These must be nurtured and cultivated 
in leisure and quiet if we are to grasp these deeper and 
more exotic levels of experience. 


Underlying ambiguities and personal sentiment 


Unlike the present. European setting, international 
events in the underdeveloped world are ambiguous, the 
lines between friend and foe uncertain and are often 
made imprecise by philosophical conviction regarding 
the ambiguities in all things. There is a high ideological 
content to the view of international affairs, often seen 
through the abstracted spectacles of Marxian ideas with- 
out the experience of the harsh Soviet world, as Eastern 
Europeans know it. The demonstration effect of Soviet 
economic growth has its attractions. The historic fluctua- 
tion in Western world markets and unpredictable levels 
of development assistance are not always alluring coun- 
ter-attractions. 

Where there is no vivid sense of threat, and a convic- 
tion of a long-run common interest is still to be nurtured, 
policy may be as much a fruit of underlying, long term 
suspicions derived from the colonial past as of a coun- 
try’s needs for the future. The personalizing tendency 
often means that other states are judged more by the per- 
sonal characteristics of their representatives than by the 
policies they seek to follow. Symbolic acts of a human, 
personal nature, such as state visits, may sometimes count 
for more than hard-thought-through substantial action 
programs. 

The reputation for sympathy, understanding, and trust- 
worthiness may swing policy in an unexpected situation 
where precedent can give no guidelines and where hard- 
headed interest cannot be nicely calculated. In the ab- 
sence of experienced foreign policy staffs or an articu- 
late public, the individual ruler’s ideas, sympathies and 
mood decide events. These often draw upon his own 
past experience at the hands of foreigners. 


The case of India 


The case of India is illustrative. Mr. Nehru’s role as 
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the indispensable figure in the Indian state is widely 
recognized. His has been the dominating will and voice 
of India’s policy. He has held certain underlying assump- 
tions about Soviet and American intentions. There is no 
doubt that American ambassadors have had close and 
trusting relationships with Mr. Nehru. And thousands 
of Americans have been quietly working in India, de- 
veloping close relationships with countless Indians in 
many realms of life. 

Yet these close relationships did not persuade the 
Indian leaders of India’s exposed position until the Chi- 
nese demonstrated an unambiguous hostile intent. Only 
then the close relationships that had been nurtured could 
bear fruit and large numbers of Indians could draw upon 
their personal experience of dedicated Americans to 
recognize that despite our color, our “Western, capitalist” 
character, their own interests and ours could, indeed, be 
compatible. 

The nature of the new states is itself often different 
from the European states we take as our model when 
thinking of international politics. Frontiers lack legiti- 
macy, constitutions are uncertain, national loyalty is 
often articulate but not yet firm, insistent and emotion- 
ally overwhelming yet all the same untried. A leading 
individual is often the principal focus of the state. Lack- 
ing a foreign policy tradition or consensus, a state’s 
policy may veer sharply when individual leaders change. 


Nature of the new states 


In many new states there is an odd combination of 
apparent rigidity of the political structure with an un- 
expectedness of political fortunes. The leading families: 
seem entrenched, when suddenly the army takes over. 
The administration predominates, when the men of re- 
ligion may run affairs. Political shifts are often unex- 
pected and dramatic. It is possible that the young stu- 
dent of today may be Prime Minister within a decade. 

Where personal relations are so fundamental, state 
interests so difficult to calculate, and political change 
often abrupt, it is prudent—as well as in line with re- 
ligious insight—to acknowledge that each man has his 
unique importance. Programs should grapple with funda- 
mental problems that need solution regardless of who 
dominates the government. But each encounter between 
an American and a member of a non-Western society 
may also have its policy consequences. 

There is irony in the additional consideration that too 
close relationships may be a liability—to ourselves and 
to a local regime. An obvious American preference for 
one regime, demonstrated by the symbolism of exclusive 
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personai relationships or the harder stuff of economic 
aid or guns, often can be turned against a ruler—or 
against us. Seeming American preference for the Kotela- 
wala regime in Ceylon was an argument that helped to 
bring it down in 1956. Our exclusive support for Nuri- 
es-Said in Iraq or Batista in Cuba proved serious liabili- 
ties to our policy after their downfall. 


Relationships have their liabilities 


For when governments are overthrown, Americans 
are at a disadvantage unless they have been able to draw 
close to other potential leaders who may take power 
next. Often this cannot be done in any official way, since 
it is viewed by many regimes outside the Atlantic area 
as consorting with the seditious. But the technicians, the 
aid administrators and the military instructors are pos- 
sibly in touch with potential opposition on legitimate 
business of economic development and modernization. 
Their working-level relationships can often bridge the 
political gap between our diplomats and the new regime 
that has suddenly come to power. Yet, if there are too 
many Americans, envy or fear of domination may work 
against our interests. 

Many international relationships can best be under- 
stood in terms of national interest and the shifting tides of 
power. But in other events, personal relationships can be 
of real significance. They count for little, for example, in 
our relations with the Soviet Union where the balance of 
world power is primary. In Europe, on the other hand, 
American interests and power require intimate working 
relationships with Europeans on a host of day-to-day 
matters. Skilled personal relationships help insure that 
conflicting and divergent particular interests will not im- 
pede the smooth functioning of these manifold joint en- 
terprises. 

American interests and power also require that the 
Western world develop close and mutually advantageous 
relationships with the newly independent world. It is to 
our ‘interest that they should not find the Soviet Union 
their sole satisfactory associate. Here, close personal re- 
lationships help transcend the emotional barriers and 
cultural distance that separate us from them. Such re- 
lationships make it easier for us to sense their deeper 
needs and to act effectively within a political context 
where emotion is near the surface, the transfer of skills 
requires special sensitivities and the harsh imperatives of 
the state system are ambiguous. 

Personal relationships alone by no means define the 
course events will take. But under certain circumstances 
they can be of great import. 
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Miss Armstrong is a graduate of Swarthmore College, traveled in Africa 
in 1957 and ‘58, and since then has been a consultant on African 
affairs to members of Congress, broadcasting companies, and others. 


Ambassadors 
of what? 


by WINIFRED ARMSTRONG 


OVER THE PAST DECADE, much worry and talk has been 
directed to the image of the American abroad. Hands 
have been wrung and tables pounded in the halls of the 
Congress, in the government agencies, and amongst the 
public—not to mention overseas. Those who travel or 
work abroad—and there are now roughly a million and a 
half Americans in each category—are exhorted to be 
good representatives of the United States. There are some 
who would seemingly encourage peripatetic Americans 
to adopt an attitude appropriate to winning a perpetual 
popularity contest. Others stress the importance of pre- 
senting a unified face to the world, and urge that during 
our travels we give support to American foreign policy 
objectives and program. 

But what we represent, and to whom, is rarely clear. 





America, know thyself 


How many of the American people are Negro? What 
proportion of the population is Roman Catholic? Who 
are the important modern American playwrights? How 
does our educational system work? Why does the U.S. 
have a discriminatory immigration policy? 

These are only a few of the questions likely to be 
asked of the traveler abroad. Any American should be 
able to answer them. Most cannot. 

In 1957, the Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs of Syracuse University gave a questionnaire to a 
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group of young men and women, mostly post-university, 
setting out on tourist and educational trips to Europe. 
Such a group might be expected to be somewhat better 
informed than the average American. 

The findings of this study offer scant comfort. Two- 
thirds of the Americans had very little idea of how many 
Negroes or Catholics there are in the U.S. Fifty per cent 
could name no contemporary American playwright, four- 
fifths had no idea of the number of immigrants admitted 
to the U.S. each year. Among those who had studied a 
foreign language (ranging from six months to six years 
of study, averaging two years), only 30 per cent could 
translate the simplest of paragraphs, given all the time 
they wanted. 

But the American abroad, if he knows little about his 
own society, is likely to let down both his country’s repu- 
tation and his host’s expectations. People in foreign coun- 
tries hope that visitors will come with some knowledge 
of the country to be visited. But they expect—rightly— 
that the visitors will be able to answer questions about 
the conditions and quality of their own countries. 

Our knowledge of other countries is often equally if 
not more deficient. The traveler who goes “green,” with 
no prior knowledge of a country, will spend much time 
looking at surfaces before he can penetrate them, and 
in picking up impressions without a context. Sad to say, 
many are the travelers who never go beneath the sur- 

















face; and sadder yet, never know it. Some background— 
even if it be uneven and piecemeal—can provide the 
clues with which to progress past superficiality. 


Know thy neighbor 


According to a Syracuse University study (cited 
above), only 36 per cent of American university and post 
university students on their way to Europe could answer 
satisfactorily even the most general informational ques- 
tions about the areas to which they were going. 

Harlan Cleveland summarizes the need for knowledge, 
of one’s own and other countries, in a terse conclusion 
to his pamphlet, “American Students Abroad: Goodwill 
Ambassadors?”' Referring to the American citizen 
abroad, Mr. Cleveland posits that “without some back- 
ground information about the United States, he flound- 
ers in a sea of serious questions put to him by his foreign 
associates and fails to relate his observations to a dis- 
passionate intellectual framework. Without an apprecia- 
tion of the country which he is visiting, an American 
may plow into shallow judgments and atrocious in- 
sults. And without some linguistic skills, he is forever 
limited in his communication to only one way of looking 
at the world.” 





1 Syracuse University: Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs, January 1958. 

















Brandt in Holiday Magazine 


Some of the same questions we have been leveling at 
ourselves may well be asked of the nations who judge 
us. How much do they really know about us? or care 
to know? Sometimes a great deal, sometimes very little, 
often a combination. Yet almost everyone has an opinion 
of what Americans are like. Our world position, our ex- 
ported films, our three million citizens living or travel- 
ing abroad, make inevitable the clinical but often pot- 
shot observations of others about us. Much that is half 
truth masquerades as profundity. 


As others see us 


For instance, Americans are said to be: friendly, un- 
reserved, loud, candid, disrespectful of status, undisci- 
plined, hard working, hard driving, hard drinking; self 
assured, boastful, generous, materialistic, optimistic, 
puritanical; childish about sex, run by their women, 
shallow and intellectual barbarians. 

The choice of observations reveals the beholder as 
well as the beheld. If we are called unreserved, critically, 
it is probably by people who are more reserved than we; 
if we are called hard working, it is perhaps by people 
who value leisure more. 

A recognition of how we appear to others can help 
us to tone down or modify our behavior so as not to 
offend needlessly the sensitivities of other peoples; and 
it can help us to provide a perspective, for our foreign 
friends, of some of the reasons for our behavior. 

There are pitfalls in fretting too often about what 
kind of impression we are making. A person always con- 
sciously representing something, rarely himself, is tire- 
some and unconvincing. And the man who measures his 
impact by the degree to which he influences important 
or potentially important people, sees people largely as 
tools—hardly a basis for establishing understanding (or 
affection) in either direction. 


Why suppress diversity? 


It is neither necessary nor desirable when abroad to 
defend all things American—though there are some who 
would argue to the contrary. We take deep and rightful 
pride in our freedom of speech, press, assembly; and in 
our diversity; and in the means we have achieved through 
our institutions for allowing that diversity to be ex- 
pressed. To suppress that diversity abroad by supporting 
all existing American institutions and policies is to belie 
the very convictions and even the image we supposedly 
represent. 

Candor in such instances demonstrates that we are 
what we say we are. In such open discussion abroad one 
can often explain the conditions and reasons for a par- 
ticular American action or decision, and express one’s 
own agreement or disagreement with it. 

Prime Minister Nehru, in an informal conversation, 
commented: “I would say of Americans that they are 
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friendly, and this is very good. But they are not re- 
ceptive.” 

Such an attitude of friendliness without receptivity 
sometimes reveals an unquestioning conviction that 
Western traditions and institutions are intrinsically su- 
perior to all others. Insofar as we are bound by this 
view we keep ourselves immune to learning anything 
new or vital from another society. 

In any human relationship, an attitude of giving with- 
out a willingness to receive, of teaching without expect- 
ing to learn, decreases the possibility of communication 
and raises barriers of resentment; for it is based essen- 
tially on lack of respect or recognition of the value of 
those who are being taught. At best, such an attitude 
says: “I will teach you and give to you in order that 
you may have greater value”—and this is acceptable 





Drawing by Robert Day 
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only if one does not fail to acknowledge the separate 
identity—the present dignity—of the individual recipient. 

While traveling in Africa, one sees much of this atti- 
tude, not only in Americans, but also in most persons of 
Western background. Even among the best of those 
Westerners helping to develop the country and the peo- 
ple, the essential attitude seems to be, “I want to help 
you be like me.” 

Help, in such cases, is almost defined as the perpetra- 
tion of one’s own methods and standards. At best this 
is a dubious practice when teaching people whose whole 
background is different from our own. Nowadays it also 
leads to charges of cultural imperialism. 

But it is exceedingly difficult to know how to help a 
society move from one stage of development to another, 
for the old is often only imperfectly understood and the 
new is not yet defined. This process of change is facili- 
tated if the attitudes of Western participants are less 
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rigidly wedded to their own ways and are instead more 
receptive to learning and adapting from the ways of the 
society they are hoping to change. 

To cite a few instances of the differences in concep- 
tions in different societies—these largely from African 
background: take friendship, for example. In America, 
if my friend needs clothes or food or money, he may 
not tell me, lest he be embarrassed by his need, or bother 
me, or fear my refusal. In some African societies, a 
friend shares what he has, willingly, almost without 


‘thinking—thus truly selflessly. There, if you need and 


I have, | share. Neither you nor I might consider this as 
a loan, or in any way indebting. You would offend the 
freedom and friendship with which I share by withhold- 
ing an expression of your need. 

Or take time. There is too little of it; often it seems 
to rule us. We are prompt—or apologetic and guilty if 
we are not. To most Africans, time is secondary: the 
nature of the friendship, or the meeting, is primary. Thus 
in many parts of Africa, if | am late in meeting you, 
you would be hurt if I did not first indicate my pleasure 
in seeing you, and then only perhaps apologize for keep- 
ing you. To place the value of time above that of friend- 
ship is, in Africa, a travesty of true value. 

Or take social welfare. We pride ourselves on ad- 
vanced social security legislation, unemployment insur- 
ance, modern institutions for the care or correction of 
the aged, the misdirected, or the displaced. But the ex- 
istence of such legislation and institutions is an admis- 
sion of the isolation or displacement of many people in 
our society. In most of Africa, the family, the village, 
the tribe, take care of those in need. If I am jobless, you 
—my cousin, uncle, tribesman, friend—help me until | 
am able to work again. I do the same for you. As my 
parents grow old, | care for them automatically. Few 
then are displaced. Thus there is little need for institu- 
tions or social security. Thus also, however, can few 
people develop savings, for the more they have, the 
more they must share. Savings are of course one means 
of capital accumulation: and capital accumulation for 
investment is a necessity for the kind of economic de- 
velopment the new countries need and want. The con- 
flict is posed, then, between the benefits of the old and 
the new systems; the possibilities for compromise are 
uncertain. 

One’s own growth comes in the understanding of how 
these processes work in another society—and thus per- 
haps in expanding one’s own values through the appre- 
ciation and selective integration of others. This is facili- 
tated by a knowledge both of one’s own society, and of 
another’s; and their commentary and critique of our 
society can be revealing both of them and of us. But the 
real personal development that may result from travel 
can be had only for the price of suspending one’s own 
judgments enough to appreciate the framework within 
which other people make theirs. 














American business overseas 


—a good company profits everyone 


—Excerpted from Venezuela Sows Its Petroleum 
and the Case Study of the Creole Petroleum 
Corporation in Venezuela prepared for the 
National Planning Association by Wayne C. 
Taylor and John Lindman with the collabora- 
tion of Victor Lopez of Caracas University. 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY dominates the Venezuelan 
economy, bringing in well over 90 per cent of Venezuela’s 
foreign export earnings and providing the economic base 
on which the rest of the country depends for its economic 
welfare and growth. At the center of this activity is 
Creole Petroleum, an affiliate of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, whose investment in Venezuela is the largest 
Overseas investment in any single country by an Amer- 
ican company. 

In establishing its over-all policies, Creole acts as 
though it intends to stay in Venezuela as a good citizen 
for the long pull, not just for the life of its concessions. 

As a temporary visitor, Creole would ignore many 
things now given long and serious attention, because they 
concern Creole only in long-range aspects: for example, 
the development of a skilled and literate labor force not 
only for the oil industry, but throughout Venezuela; the 
diversification of the Venezuelan economy; and the grad- 
ual assumption by local communities of social responsi- 
bilities that now fall to the Company. 

A good example is the Company’s policy of giving 
employment preference to Venezuelans at all levels in the 
organizations. Creole management has realized that good 
community relations can never be maintained with an 
employment policy that results in placing Venezuelans in 
only the lower jobs, and only North Americans in the 
higher ones. Furthermore, as the Company helps to de- 
velop Venezuelan skills, it also helps to make for itself 
a better environment in which to operate. Today over 
90 per cent of Creole’s employees are Venezuelans. Vene- 
zuelans hold over 40 per cent of the staff positions, where 
the difficulties of finding Venezuelans with the necessary 
qualifications are greatest; this compares with 22 per cent 
eight years ago. 

Creole has a broad interest in the sound development 
of the Venezuelan economy as one of the bases for a 





Creole-built schools are open to all 
children in the community. 


stable and prosperous community. However, Creole 
makes no special effort to influence this development 
directly through activities unrelated to its primary busi- 
ness of producing oil. Nevertheless the company has 
given financial support to enterprises whose connection 
with its own business was rather tenuous. The outstand- 
ing example was Creole’s investment of nearly $7 mil- 
lion in the Rockefeller-sponsored Venezuelan Basic 
Economy Corporation (VBEC). Creole joined the Vene- 
zuelan government and four other oil companies in this, 
the other companies putting up an additional $6 million 
between them. VBEC’s purpose was to demonstrate on 
a commercial basis that American techniques applied in 
Venezuela could increase the production of food, and 
reduce its cost to the consumer. The interest of the oil 
companies in this venture arose from their general con- 
cern over the low Venezuelan agricultural productivity 
and the high cost of living. The companies no longer sup- 
port the VBEC enterprises, having withdrawn after the 
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various enterprises had been in operation for sufficient 
time to complete their evaluation. 

Creole patronizes Venezuelan industry as much as it 
can, if price and delivery terms are competitive. Under 
this policy, Creole now buys about a quarter of its sup- 
plies and materials in Venezuela, and of these about two- 
thirds are of Venezuelan origin. 

This is not a passive policy for the Company. Creole 
actively seeks Venezuelan sources, and provides potential 
local suppliers with technical advice to help meet speci- 
fications. 

The Company’s interest in the long-term soundness of 
its relations with its host country is best demonstrated in 
its program of “community integration.” 

When Creole—and the other oil companies—first be- 
gan operations in Venezuela, they set up their camps 
generally in primitive and undeveloped parts of the coun- 
try. If anything needed to be done, the Company had 
to arrange to do it, and in this way it started on a course 
of self-sufficiency for itself and its workers which led it 
into what the Company now considers to be many ex- 
traneous fields: housing, utilities, education, medical 
services, transportation, and other community services. 

Creole’s management is convinced that this course 
must be reversed in the interest of a sound development 
of economic and social life in the growing communities 
of the oil-operating areas, and also in the interest of re- 
lieving the company of many responsibilities that are 
not really suitable for an industrial firm in a relatively 
advanced country. 

Creole’s school at Amuay is one of its prize examples 
of community integration. The school was built by the 
company, but the company has never run it. Instead, it 
was leased to the Salesian religious order which also op- 
erates schools elsewhere in Venezuela. Of the 800 pupils, 
150 come from non-Creole families. Creole, of course, 
pays full tuition for the children of its employees attend- 
ing the school. 

Very likely the progress will continue to be slow, but 
Creole officials are not impatient. They realize that what 
they want to do will take time, yet they are convinced 
that at the end of the road there will be a much sounder 
division of responsibilities between the company and the 
community than would exist if the present system were 
continued. 

Instead of leaving “a hole in the ground,” the Vene- 
zuelan government’s policy of “sowing the petroleum”— 
which in practice means spending most of its petroleum 
income on capital projects—is replacing underground oil 
with modern highways, schools, hospitals, irrigation and 
power projects, industrial plants, etc. The general pic- 
ture in Venezuela, with enough exceptions to add interest 
and some controversy, is one of steady human and ma- 
terial progress towards a better life under steadily im- 
proving conditions of cooperation between foreign indus- 
try and local government. 
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| FOR THE FOREIGN SERVICE officer (FSO) there is often 
| an initial glamour that comes with the acquisition of a 


diplomatic rank, a diplomatic passport, and the prospect 


of an exciting life abroad. Judging from my own ten 
| years in the Foreign Service, this glamour never fades 
completely. 


But before long there is added to it a sense of re- 


| sponsibility based on the realization that one is an offi- 
| cial of the United States government. What may be fit- 
| ting and proper’ for an American tourist, businessman, 
_ student, or visiting professor may not be proper for the 


FSO. He must always consider the effect of his words 


_ and actions in terms of United States policy. Do they 


su rt that policy? Do they risk embarrassing his own 
ppo policy y g 


_ country or the country in which he is serving? In short, 


the FSO cannot divest himself of his identity as an 
official representative of his country. 

In most cases this sense of restraint that comes from 
being a United States official is self-imposed. However, 
the restraint is largely external in countries where rela- 
tions with our country are strained. In such cases Amer- 
ican diplomatic representatives are not allowed by the 
receiving government to forget their official status; they 


/ are the objects of suspicion and their activities and 


movements are restricted. Seemingly minor decisions 
such as who should attend a diplomatic reception take 
on major political overtones. The Soviets, for instance, 
have developed reception attending into a fine art, where- 
by the warmth of the current diplomatic temperature is 
indicated with great exactness by the number and rank 
of the officials who are allowed to be present on any 
given occasion. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult problems for the 
FSO is created by those who feel that because he is an 
official representative of the United States he is capable 
of helping in any situation. There is often something 
pathetic about the great trust and confidence placed in his 
power to solve problems of every magnitude, many of 
them outside his ability even to influence. These expecta- 
tions are perhaps the greatest precisely in those coun- 





tries where he is least able to help. The FSO wants to 
help and yet is restrained from doing so by his knowledge 
of the narrow limits of his ability to help. At the same 
time his impulse to be honest about his helplessness 
is checked by an awareness of the hope that his country 
—and he on its behalf—trepresents. 

I am probably so influenced by my service in Asia and 
Eastern Europe that I tend to concentrate on the limita- 
tions to which the Foreign Service officer is subject. Yet 
this is not the whole story. To be sure the FSO cannot al- 
ways go places where the tourist with considerably less 
hesitation would head, nor can he always talk as freely 
as most of his fellow Americans abroad. On the other 
hand, he is usually one of the first to arrive in a trouble 
spot and is often the last to leave. Sometimes his official 
position makes him an unwelcome visitor, a person with 
whom it is better not to be involved. Many times, how- 
ever, by virtue of his status as a representative of the 
United States, he has unrivaled opportunities for meeting 
and talking with people. 


The role of interpretation 


All this is related to the Foreign Service officer’s role 
as an interpreter. He interprets his country to the coun- 
try where he lives and vice versa. The host country he 
must know well; his own country he must know even 
better, seeing it with both pride and humility. The way 
foreign policy problems and opportunities are seen and 
the way in which our government reacts to them depend 
largely on the Foreign Service. The FSO must be able 
to foresee problems that will arise, help within his power 
to solve them, and be prepared once again for the new 
issues that often arise out of the very solutions to the old. 

His job of interpreting is particularly important in 
those places where the normal means of communication 
—press, businessmen, and tourists—are nonexistent or 
restricted. In such places especially the attitudes of the 
United States government are influenced by what the 
Foreign Service reports. It is more difficult to evaluate 
the influence of what the FSO says to citizens of the 


by HARRY E. BARNES, JR., Soviet Desk, State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Barnes is a graduate of Amherst College and 
during undergraduate days was co-chairman of the 
New England SCM Program Committee. 


country in which he serves. I can remember, however, 
in remote parts of the Soviet Union, being laughed at 
when I said I was an American, so improbable was it for 
the people to talk to a real live American, but once my 
nationality and official status were accepted, I was ex- 


pected to be an authority on anything and everything 
American. 


Contacts with Americans 


In thinking about the role of the Foreign Service 
officer there is sometimes a danger of paying too much 
attention to the sweep of international events, to the 
excitement of being at least a small part of current his- 
tory, or to the interesting and unusual life, so that his 
role as an interpreter between peoples as well as a help 
to his fellow Americans abroad is temporarily forgotten. 
I believe, however, that for many of us these personal 
contacts have been the most rewarding. 

Out of my own experience I can recall: 

Trying somehow to represent the United States in de- 
livering to the parents in a far-off country the headstone 
for the grave of their only son who had been killed fight- 
ing in the U.S. Army; 

In a small city, known probably to only a handful of 
Americans, acting as an impromptu interpreter (literally) 
to an American suddenly taken ill, telling him that the 
local doctors had decided he needed a major operation 
to save his life; 

Visiting an American in jail, a political prisoner, with 
little hope of release; 

Explaining American democracy to Soviet citizens con- 
scious of the still fresh and lurid accounts in their press 
of the incidents in Little Rock. 

It has often been said that every American who goes 
abroad becomes an ambassador of his country. The 
FSO, of course, is not the only American “ambassador” 
abroad to play the role of an interpreter on a personal 
basis, nor is this his only role. Still, by virtue of his being 
an official representative, available when problems occur, 
he is able to be a sort of ambassador extra-ordinary. 








Tue MISSIONARY is a Christian who crosses a boundary 
of geography, race, culture, or language to herald the 
good news. The responsibility for witnessing to the 
love of God for man is incumbent upon every professing 
Christian. The acceptance of the “Great Commission” 
to carry the good news into all the world thus presup- 
poses a prior commitment to God and his Kingdom. 

Every professing Christian who crosses these bounda- 
ries of geography, race, culture, and language is thereby 
a missionary. Many laymen and laywomen who go over- 
Seas in government service, for business concerns, or in 
the armed forces will find a place in English-language 
congregations, and others will relate themselves in some 
fashion to the national churches of the lands to which 
they go. Thus they will discover ways and means of mak- 
ing their Christian witness among other peoples and 
races. 

The basis of the missionary call may well be a con- 
sciousness of need and the disparity between personnel 
resources in the U.S.A. and the lands of rapid social 
change. The missionary call may thus be to a doctor to 
seek service in a government hospital in Asia or Africa, 
to an engineer or teacher under the technical assistance 
program of the United States government or some inter- 
national organization. Because of the quantity of need 
in the world, the sensitive Christian will thus seek out 
positions of service rather than wait to be invited. His 
motivation will be to render service and to make his 





Christian witness in areas where the Christian commu- 
nity is numerically small or nonexistent. 

Since the organized churches of the West cannot as- 
sume all educational, medical, and welfare responsibili- 
ties, nor support the missionary-minded teachers, doc- 
tors, and other technicians who are prepared to meet 
these needs, many of the willing educators and techni- 
cians must become self-supporting. Persons so minded 
will thus seek overseas work as a means of expressing 
their missionary concern. Even as Paul traveled around 
Asia Minor supporting himself by his tent making, just 
so will the modern Pauls find employment under govern- 
ments, business corporations, and in welfare institutions 
both as means of engaging in service and also to herald 
the good news of God’s love through Christ. 

The churches, old and new, also will continue their 
traditional operations of mutual helpfulness. They will 
continue to require the services of a limited number of 
preachers, educators, doctors, nurses, agriculturalists, 
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etc., to strengthen and extend the Church frontiers. But 
the 25,000 professional missionaries supported by the 
churches are few in comparison with the 2,000,000 other 
Americans overseas, each of whom also is a potential 
self-supporting missionary. 

Whether the missionary be self-supporting or main- 
tained by a church body, he must engage in person-to- 
person encounter with the people among whom he lives. 
He must discover ways and means of translating his 
concern through actions and words so that the commu- 
nity in which he lives comprehends the meaning of his 
service and the purpose of his witness. 

Bola Ige of Nigeria, speaking to a missionary confer- 
ence in 1959, chose as the title of his address “Mission- 
ary go home. Christian welcome!” His point was that 
there is no place in Africa or Asia for the Westerner 
who feels superior, or who treats the Africans and Asians 
paternalistically or patronizingly. However, the outsider 
who eagerly comes in to help, to share, and to love, 
whatever his means of support, will find a cordial recep- 
tion and a place of usefulness. Bola Ige’s subject was 
startling because he translated the term “missionary” as 
a person who feels superior and acts in a condescending 
manner. There is no place for such persons overseas 
whether supported by their own efforts or by the church. 

The missionary, using the word in the sense we defined 
it earlier, will seek to make himself unnecessary. He will 
sensitize the consciences of the people among whom he 


"Missionary go home— 


Christian welcome!” 


by WINBURN T. THOMAS 


Former 





ary to Ind _ 


lives, to engage in acts of service, and will train them 
to do what is needed. The quantity of human need is 
staggering. The people of each land must be trained in 
the skills necessary to minister to humanity, and sensi- 
tized in conscience so that they are willing to pay the 
price needed to engage in such service. The ultimate 
significance of the missionary’s operation is determined 
by the extent to which he succeeds in this joint purpose. 

Students who feel constrained to enter into such en- 
counter are encouraged to make contact with some 
agency—governmental, commercial, or ecclesiastical 
asking for information concerning qualifications, fields 
of service, training opportunities, and needs, and then 
engage in the disciplined preparation to fill such a job. 
This is high adventure: to choose to make one’s life 
among other peoples, identifying himself with them in- 
sofar as possible, yet so incarnating the love of God that 
they too come to know him who sent his son that all 
men might have eternal life. 





*by HENRY S. REUSS, 
Member of Congress, Wisconsin 


Proposal for a Point Four Youth Corps 


ONE WAY we can improve our effectiveness in the 
emerging countries is to step up what is, in my opinion, 
the least costly but most productive part of our foreign 
aid programs: technical assistance or Point Four—estab- 
lishing schools, digging wells, improving sanitation, teach- 
ing better agricultural practices. 

I think the young people of America—college students 
and recent college graduates—can provide an answer. 

I have introduced in the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives legislation to provide for a study looking toward 
the establishment of a Point Four Youth Corps of young 
Americans willing to serve their country in public and 
private technical assistance missions in far-off countries, 
and at a soldier’s pay. 


The Point Four Youth Corps resolution 

The idea is not new. Isolated groups and individuals 
have been doing it for years, but I believe the time has 
come for a greater and more united effort in this direc- 
tion. My bill, H. R. 9638, is now before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. Two months before his untimely 
death, Senator Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon intro- 
duced an identical bill. It is being considered by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Despite the importance of our aid programs, we find 
that there is a continuing problem of securing enough 
Americans to make them succeed. 

More recently we have been told that some Americans 
who do serve overseas in aid missions are ill-suited for 
work in the non-Western cultures, are lost without their 
refrigerators, and remain in little groups by themselves 
without getting to know “the people.” However exag- 
gerated these accounts may be, they point out that we 
should do everything possible to send overseas only sen- 
sitive, capable, adaptable Americans with a high sense 
of purpose who will represent the best of American de- 
mocracy. 

A Point Four Youth Corps, properly directed, could 
make a contribution to solving this problem. We need 
to project an attitude of fellowship rather than an atti- 
tude of superior or inferior paternalism. I believe that 
mature and sensitive young adults can do this effectively, 
because they are enthusiastic and optimistic about what 
can be done to build a better future. And there seems 
no doubt that thousands of American college students 
and new graduates would like to have a part in technical 
assistance work overseas. 

Specifically, my bill is an amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act. It calls on the President to commission a 


private nongovernmental research group to study the “‘ad- 
visability and practicability” of establishing the Point 
Four Youth Corps. Some of the key issues that the re- 
search group will study are: (1) whether service in the 
Youth Corps should be considered as satisfying the mili- 
tary obligation to which all our 18-year-old men are 
now subject, (2) the qualifications for Youth Corps 
membership and the type of training the corps should 
receive for Overseas service, (3) methods of cooperation 
between the government and interested private groups 
that support technical assistance projects, and of course 
(4) the fundamental issue of determining the projects 
for which Youth Corps recruits would be best suited. 


What kinds of jobs for the Youth Corps? 


A preliminary study made of these and other prob- 
lems by Arthur H. Darken of the Legislative Reference 
Service in the Library of Congress' suggests criteria for 
recruiting, training, and operating the Point Four Youth 
Corps. There are many technical assistance jobs that 
could be handled by college students or recent graduates. 
Although Youth Corps members would have less train- 
ing and experience than regular technical assistance per- 
sonnel, they would be viewed as skilled workers in 
many less developed countries because there are su few 
college-trained people available in such areas. Those who 
have majored in agricultural, scientific, and mechanical 
subjects and those with rural backgrounds might find 
themselves in high demand. Some humanities majors 
would have to learn alternate skills. But many of the hu- 
manities students could work as instructors in English and 
other languages, biology, arithmetic, and similar sub- 
jects. It should be noted that English teachers are in 
heavy demand throughout the less ‘developed world— 
every willing American on the scene is usually pressed 
into service. 

The greatest need for Youth Corps members probably 
would be in the villages and rural areas where their 
semi-skilled labor would be more useful than in the cities. 
Most of the few technical assistance workers now avail- 
able are in the cities performing highly skilled operations 
as advisers to top-level public officials and technicians. 


continued on next page 





1 Reprinted in the Congressional Record, January 14, 1960. 
P. 492-93. 


* (I am indebted to Arthur H. Darken of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, Library of Congress, for his assistance in the 
preparation of this article.) 
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An alternative to military service 


The study that my bill calls for would determine 
whether service in the Youth Corps should be recognized 
as a substitute for military duty. To do this would em- 
phasize the importance of the technical assistance pro- 
gram to American foreign policy. It would also help to 
attract an extremely large group of interested college stu- 
dents and graduates, some of whom probably do not 
now realize that opportunities for such service are a prac- 
tical possibility for them. It should be noted that the 
suggested Youth Corps would not be large—perhaps 
10,000—so that the formation of the corps would not 
impair the ability of the armed forces to secure the man- 
power they currently require. 

The Library of Congress analysis suggests that a two- 
year period of service in the corps be studied, with mem- 
bers to receive the same salary and allowances as those 
in the armed forces. After examining other technical as- 
sistance projects that utilize college students, it was con- 
cluded in the preliminary report that Youth Corps volun- 
teers should have completed at least two years of col- 
lege and preferably have a four-year bachelor’s degree. 
Those who lack this minimum usually have not attained 
sufficient maturity and understanding to be a net value 
to the programs. 


Training for technical assistance 


Obviously, the initial orientation period would be cru- 
cial to the success of the entire Youth Corps program. 
Sending immature and unprepared young men and wom- 
en abroad as technical assistance workers could have 
disastrous results. The existing problems of interpreting 
America to the peoples of Asia and Africa would thus 
be compounded. A careful orientation period would per- 
mit a final screening of those recruits who had passed 
appropriate entrance examinations, to eliminate any who 
might only be seeking a vacation in an exotic land. 

Instruction would have to include the key economic, 
political, social and cultural facts about the particular 
country in which corps members would be serving, as 
well as basic words and phrases in the local tongue. Nor 
should the training period overlook some discussion of 
the highlights of American history, race relations, labor- 
management conditions, foreign policy and contempo- 
rary thought. Americans abroad, young or old, are often 
asked about these matters. Too many are unable to make 
an intelligent reply. 

Young Americans need a sense of purpose—the ex- 
citement and stimulus of taking part in real events. If 
the evolution of the have-not nations is at once the great- 
est challenge and adventure of the age, young Ameri- 
cans are going to want to be involved in it. The Point 
Four Youth Corps provides a way of doing this. I be- 
lieve it holds great promise of success. 
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TO A LARGE EXTENT, I have been allowed to plan my own 
work with the Chinese YMCA in Hong Kong. The 
Chinese YMCA has offered suggestions and opportuni- 
ties for service to me, but it has also placed on me the 
responsibility of applying these suggestions and of de- 
veloping these opportunities. 

Among the most exciting opportunities has been the 
arrangement whereby I have lived in the student hostel 
of the Mencius Educational Foundation. Living in this 
hostel, | have learned to know students from many of 
the post-secondary colleges in Hong Kong. And, in talk- 
ing with and doing things with these students, I have 
begun to attempt to develop some programs which may 
be helpful. 

Also the opportunity | have had to work with some 
of the young secretaries in the Chinese YMCA has chal- 
lenged me and engaged much of my attention. These 
secretaries are recent graduates of the post-secondary 
colleges, and, because I am also newly out of college, | 
feel that | have much in common with them. In working 
with these young staff, I have learned to know them well, 
and I have spent many profitable hours with them. 

My work, now, is varied and offers a diversity of op- 
portunities for service and for learning. | teach Bible to 
three classes in the YMCA English high school. This 
particular job challenges me because I have a lack of 
formal qualification to do it well. | work with a group 
of students from the YMCA English high school. I teach 
English conversation in the Shamshuipo YMCA youth 
hostel, and I am presently trying to develop some inter- 
est in other projects in the Shamshuipo hostel. 

I am now beginning to undertake some projects which 
1 have developed for myself. | am tutoring some post- 
secondary college students in advanced mathematics and 
some high school students in solid geometry. I have also 
tried to become a friend of some boys on probation who 
are living at one of the government boys’ homes. 

To be sure, this program, when summarized so briefly, 
does not appear particularly extensive. But I feel that I 
must point out that, in all these projects, many hours 
must be devoted to overcoming the natural aversion which 
many Hong Kong Chinese have for “foreign barbarians” 








Holders of YMCA Junior World Service Worker Fellowships 
are, left to right, Farley Maxwell, now in Turkey, Jack Reid 
in Hong Kong, and Nick Royal in Venezuela. Mr. Reid reports 
on his experience in Hong Kong 1959-1960. 


World service workers 


and to the careful cultivation of friendships. Then, too, 
there are the problems of a person trying to live with 
others whose backgrounds are totally unlike his own. 

In conclusion, perhaps I should make some comment 
regarding qualification for the Junior World Service 
worker position in Hong Kong. Although I cannot 
yet detach myself from my situation here sufficient- 
ly to determine which parts of my background have 
been most helpful to me, certainly, my lack of training 
in social studies or foreign affairs has not been a great 
handicap. Social needs in Hong Kong are obvious to 
even those who know nothing of sociology, and most 
Hong Kong residents have more immediate concerns 
than international politics. Actually my training in phys- 


Volunteers abroad 


A NEW KIND of summer travel program, sponsored by 
the National Student YWCA, was launched in 1959 
under the title “Volunteers Abroad.” Experienced upper- 
class women active in their college YWCA or SCAs 
were given opportunities to perform volunteer service in 
the summer program of YWCAs abroad. Program and 
camp skills were particularly valuable. 

Kathleen Roach of the University of Nebraska and 
Mary Anne Taylor, Westminster College in Utah, were 
our first volunteers to spend the summer as camp coun- 
selors in Instanbul, Turkey. Marjorie Miller of Muskin- 
gum College was our first volunteer in the summer pro- 
gram of the YWCA in Mexico. For two months they 
were to live and work among the people of another na- 
tional and cultural background, sharing in their work 
and play and seeking to understand something of the 
political, social, and cultural forces that were shaping 
the lives of women and girls in Turkey and in Mexico. 

Kathleen Roach summarizes her experience thus: 
“. . The most important thing I learned in regard to 
culture was that you cannot compare cultures. The 


ics has given me a basis of contact with many persons 
with whom I might otherwise have nothing in common. 


Certainly adaptability is an essential qualification for 
this position. I cannot say to what extent my adaptability 
has stood me in good stead; for example, I should, by 
now, be able to consume more than my usual two bowls 
of rice at every meal. 

Finally my most significant impression of this position 
is one of challenge. The position is one with which I am 
constantly in contact, and no action I make can be truly 
said to be one which will not, in some way, influence the 
effectiveness of my work and the consequences of my 
effort to learn. 





Kathleen Roach and 
Mary Anne Taylor 


Marjorie Miller 


most important attitude when entering a new culture is 
simply to put aside what you’re used to and accept the 
new at its face value. But you soon realize, as you get to 
know the people and make friends, that the superficial 
differences aren’t what matter. In fact, you soon find 
you’re not even realizing them. I felt I gained a little 
‘feeling’ of the East, which is decidedly different from 
the West, compounded of religions, governments past 
and present, and their lengthy heritage. It is a difference 
that is obviously there but cannot be judged in terms of 
our culture. Both are just there.” 
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By KYLIN CHHOR of Cambodia, student in political 





science and journalism and vice-chairman of the Cam- 
bodian Student Association. He is currently on a State 
Department scholarship at Bucknell University. 


As others 
see us 


ONE MAY WONDER what an international student can say 
as he looks at America through his dark-colored glasses. 
In today’s revolutionary and ideologies-conflicting world, 
America can be seen as almost anything, from the un- 
satisfactory picture to the best. But one has to be realistic 
enough to appreciate some excellent features of the 
image America gives to the world. 

America represents the so-claimed “democracy,” a 
system of government by, of and for the people. Love 
for freedom, equality, justice, individual rights are 
stressed clearly and with great significance in the Decla- 
ration of Independence and in the Preamble to the 
United States Constitution. Thomas Jefferson, champion 
of human rights, Abraham Lincoln, father of American 
Union, abolisher of slavery and the president with a 
great human conscience willing to see “all men free”— 
and other statesmen like Washington, Franklin, Hamil- 
ton, Madison—have to be counted and respected as 
American Founding Fathers, inventors of the major 
American political institutions: the federal system, the 
written constitution, a system of checks and balances, 
and even the most modern political party. 

Such major political institutions, while created years 
and years ago, still play a tremendous role as part of the 
most modern major democratic system in our time. Be- 
sides one may appreciate the development of America 
technically, scientifically, culturally, sanitarily, socially, 
politically, in transportation and in mass communication. 
He might sometimes get headaches watching “TV adver- 
tisement” programs, but the fruits of the major develop- 
ments listed above, justifying the high standard of living 
of American people, impress him the most. 

In the international field, the U.S.’s influence as leader 
of the Western bloc, defender of the so-called free 
world, its participation in the United Nations and its agen- 
cies, U.S. intensive foreign aid programs to help other 
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nations indeed put America in a commanding position. 

Today there is great criticism of the U.S. as an ally 
of the “Western European dying colonialist powers” on 
the one hand, or as a capitalistic power on the other. 
Where does such criticism come from? One sees clearly 
the rise of new nationalism in Asia and Africa and the 
spread of world-wide communism, and he could say they 
are responsible for the criticism. The Communist chal- 
lenge with its effective realistic psychological propa- 
ganda to win people’s minds in the newly independent 
and underdeveloped countries poses many problems to 
Americans seeking world leadership. 

What is America doing in Asia or Africa? Perhaps 
Messrs. Burdick and Lederer, authors of The Ugly 
American, could make a better comment. Still anyone 
can see that “the Ugly American” is not so ugly after 
all; the book’s hero is the great world helper one can 
imagine and appreciate. Some non-ugly Americans are 
very “useful.” An Asian student may know by heart the 
names of Sergeant Gene Hoops and the Scythes in 
Korea, Doctor Thomas Dooley with his answers to 
Laotian people’s cry, “Deliver us from evil,” or Mrs. 
W. H. Fisher with her “Literacy Kit” for instance. The 
Ugly American is perhaps written only to stimulate 
Americans to think about the U.S. mission in foreign 
lands. It helps correct the errors in America’s foreign 
aid program, and introduces the idea of “imagination 
and reality in American foreign aid.” 

Perhaps the best explanation for the criticism is that 
Asians remember America’s past “greatness”: the Rev- 
olutionary War against British colonialism and for in- 
dependence, and the Monroe Doctrine which clearly es- 
tablished an American tradition of opposition to any 
form of tyranny and colonialism. Her own historic past 
should help America sympathize with the New Asia. 

Asia needs help, but not military aid to serve a 
“Policy of Retaliation.” She needs economic and educa- 
tional aids that the U.S. could give through clcse rela- 
tions between American and Asian people, through un- 
derstanding and dedication to save that part of mankind. 

America will be greater if she can win in the conquest 
of people’s hearts. 


Overseas students at Athens Conference 1960. 














WHO IS THE AMERICAN Overseas? He can be you or I. 
Every American who is eligible for the armed forces has 
a chance to be the American overseas. As military per- 
sonnel overseas we are not necessarily directly occupied 
with government foreign service, missionary work, study, 
or international business, but indirectly every one of 
these fields is open to us and indeed demands our atten- 
tion. 

Having done a sixteen-month tour of duty in Korea, 
I realize that there are problems, big problems, which the 
G.I. encounters in a foreign land, but all too often G.I.’s 
become so involved in the problem that we ourselves be- 
come part of someone else’s problem. We find ourselves 
in an alien land surrounded by an alien people. Soon we 
realize that we are the aliens who are failing to adjust to 
the country, but because we assume that ours is a strong- 
er, “more enlightened,” and “culturally superior” nation 
we tend to reject that which we see around us as base 
and valueless. We set up our “little Americas” and count 
the days until we are to go home. This counting of time 
is only made worse by the fact that we tend to dislike 
the military and fight its way of life at every opportunity. 
Between fighting off the inroads of the culture around 
us and rebelling against the military way of life we man- 
age to waste a lot of energy which might be put to bet- 
ter use. 

Admittedly there are aspects of military life which we 
do not like or perhaps even approve of, but as military 
personnel we have jobs to do and we are much better 
off to do them as well as we can and stop wasting time 
and energy seeking ways to get out of doing them. Only 
then will we be able to look at the people who live in 
the villages, towns, and cities around us. What meaning 
or purpose is to be found behind their strange cultural 
patterns? It is obvious that they have many ideas and 
ideals which are unknown to us as Americans and pos- 
sibly very different from our own. To seek to understand 
these ideals and patterns of life, perhaps by coming to 
some sympathetic understanding of them as real people, 
will help us to find a better understanding of ourselves 
and our responsibilities as Americans. 

The’ Military advertises itself as a way to see the 


by TIM B. NELSON, 
McCormick Theological Seminary student 


Who is the American 
G.I. overseas? 


world. At first we tend to view this as a way to see the 
famous places on the travel posters, and when we find 
ourselves living overseas with only a limited time open 
to extended travel we often feel that we have been duped 
and cheated. But in reality we have laid before us a 
chance to take a long and first-hand look at the way 
people who are different from us live and relate to each 
other. What do they do to make a living, how do they 
plant their crops, how do they manufacture their goods, 
how do they cook and eat, how view and use art and 
music, and perhaps most important for us, what do they 
take over from our brand of Western culture and what 
do they reject? It is important that we try to understand 
why they accept or reject these various facets of our 
culture. 

There does come the time in the tour of duty over- 
seas when we have some time for ourselves to travel. 
Too many times we find ourselves spending our time in 
“American” hotels, P.X.’s and resort areas. The G.I. with 
a sense of true adventure will set out on his own to see 
places which are not completely westernized. It is not 
difficult to find one’s way to the great religious shrines, 
national parks, historical monuments, and traditional art 
forms, but we seldom expend the little bit of energy 
which is necessary to find these things. Instead we sit 
in places which are in many respects no different than 
the places where we spend our time when we are with 
our respective military units. If we often lose our chance 
to “see the world” it is not because we were refused the 
chance but because we refused to take it. 

The world is open to us. It is ours to look at, under- 
stand and enjoy. What we forget is that the world is also 
looking at us and finding very little that it really under- 
stands. The world is looking at us and because it does 
not understand us and our ways it places first impor- 
tance on things which we ourselves hold to be secondary. 
We must go out to the people of the world and try to 
understand them, and in our attempt at understanding 
help them to see what we Americans hold to be of pri- 
mary importance. If we do these things perhaps the Ugly 
American will disappear and in his place a more believe- 
able human being will represent America. 
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Christian Ethics and the Dilemmas of 
Foreign Policy. By Kenneth W. 
Thompson, Duke University 
Press, 1959, 144 pp., $3.50. 


WITHIN THE BRIEF compass of 144 pages 
Kenneth Thompson, associate director for 
social sciences of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, has presented what is perhaps the 
best handbook now available for consid- 
ering the confrontation of ethics and for- 
eign policy. In successive chapters the au- 
thor examines the moral imperatives and 
the ambiguities of international life, three 
great dilemmas of foreign policy today: 
armaments, colonialism, and democratic 
diplomacy, and then looks sharply at both 
the limitations and the resources of Judeo- 
Christian realism for helping us arrive at 
relevant norms in the present cold war. 
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Dr. Thompson’s own positions emerge 
clearly and he offers a series of convinc- 
ing conclusions that could be included in 
a working guide for the student or the 
Statesman in approaching the dilemmas 
that usually characterize the immediate 
and practical issues of foreign policy. What 
may be the greatest value of this book for 
readers of The Intercollegian, however, is 
the fact that it provides a summary and 
critical analysis of the views of the most 
important statesmen, theologians, and 
other scholars on the issue at hand. Here 
will be found brief but penetrating dis- 
cussions of the relevant ideas of such men 
as Churchill, Judge Charles de Visscher, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, George Kennan, Her- 
bert Butterfield, Father John Courtney 
Murray and Albert Schweitzer. 

The author clearly feels that we need 
the humility to continue to live with a 
tension separating the ultimate demands of 
the Christian faith and the requirement 
that the welfare and security of the state 
receive top priority. Those who try to 
escape this tension, he believes, are led 
down the path of cynicism that denies 
that there needs be a moral content to 
our action, or else they are led to baptize 
our relative foreign policies with universal 
values, or perhaps to a reformism that de- 
clares there must be a double standard of 
ethics for the individual and the state yet 
a little longer until “power politics” will 
be outdated. 

Dr. Thompson feels that none of these 
other alternatives takes account of the 
“persistence of self interest in all political 
communities and the impossibility of per- 
suading any community to sacrifice itself.” 
The author assumes that in this situation, 
“the best nations can do is to find the 
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point of concurrence between their inter- 
ests and purposes and the interests of 
others as the United States did in Europe” 
through the Marshall Plan of economic 
aid. It is this fundamental point of view 
that he finds in the beliefs of such great 
men as Churchill and Lincoln. 

We are most often tempted to think only 
in terms of the resources that the Chris- 
tian faith may bring to help us pick our 
way through such dilemmas, but the au- 
thor is also concerned to point out some 
severe limitations of the Judeo-Christian 
perspective. The first limitation stems from 
the historic ambiguity of the church when 
it faces social issues. On the one hand, 
Christians “cannot rest so long as suffer- 
ing, injustice, and exploitation prevail.” 
Yet on the other hand, there is always 
the counterview that “Caesar’s world and 
God’s never meet,” which results in a so- 
cial indifference. The combination of these 
two is often a social perfectionism that 
seems irrelevant to the more proximate 
solutions possible in dealing with the real 
issues of the day. 

The second limitation is largely a limita- 
tion of popular religion that stresses “posi- 
tive thinking,” education, or tinkering with 
society as the path to perfection rather 
than the more historic Christian (Pauline) 
insight that man’s struggle is within him- 
self (“For I delight in the law of God 
after the inward man: But I see another 
law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin which is in 
my members” Romans 7). The simple anti- 
Pauline views when applied to the real 
world lead to disillusionment, futility and 
a sense of despair because they don’t work. 

The final limitation is that of applying 
“Christian standards for human conduct 
to the ambiguous associations of states.” 
Cloaking policies in religious and moral 
terms tends to make them absolute and 
uncompromisable, thus making political 
solutions impossible, for these usually 
mean choosing between and balancing off 
several important principles that are at 
stake. 

The author feels there are five broad 
areas in which ethical standards play an 
important part: (1) “prompting states and 
peoples to recognize the qualities all men 
share by virtue of being sons of God,” 
(2) “the church which teaches patience 
in all things should make it its business 
to inculcate this attitude toward world 
affairs,” (3) “to guard against sanctifying 
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both the strengths and weaknesses of the 
national character,” (4) as gentle civilizers 
of mankind in the hands of Americans 
living Overseas to accomplish the Ameri- 
can goal of “translating the best in the 
missionary enterprise into secular terms,” 
and (5) the recognition “that we all live 
under God” who has judged us before 
we judged others. 

In regard to Americans overseas the 
author states: 


“Americans err if they view rela- 
tions with newer nations primarily 
through the prism of frustrations, be- 
wilderment, and failures in coming to 
terms with an alien culture. Religion, 
confronted with these difficulties, must 
have something to say about the in- 
centives that cause men to leave safe 
havens for larger sacrifices, the moral 
resources that make them persist, and 
the wellspring that keeps compassion 
alive even in the face of ingratitude 
and evil. Living in alien cultures with 
peoples who are not American calls 
for patience and moral courage, com- 
passion and understanding, steadfast- 
ness of purpose and unflinching re- 
solve. Surely, these are ‘Christian vir- 
tues’ and an appropriate realm for the 
expression of the Christian perspec- 
tive.” 

ARTHUR H. DARKEN 
Analyst in U. S. Foreign Policy 
Library of Congress 


The Population Explosion and Chris- 


tian Responsibility. By Richard 
M. Fagley, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1960, $4.25. 


WORLD POPULATION growth and planned 
parenthood have recently “exploded” into 
the American political scene and become 
an issue in the fall elections. The fuse for 
such an explosion has in no small measure 
been set by Richard M. Fagley, who has 
been arousing church leaders to their re- 
sponsibility for the prevalent public apathy 
in respect to the issues of family planning. 

His well-developed treatise on the sub- 
ject, The Population Explosion and Chris- 
tian Responsibility, carries the “explosion” 
to another testing stage, extending both 
the range and the power of the impact. It 
will help to blow the lid off the whispered 
secrecy surrounding this subject and furth- 
er the process of study and discussion that 
is necessary in the development of a Prot- 
estant consensus. Perhaps there is no great- 
er contribution the Protestant Churches 
could make to the solution of the popula- 
tion explosion than to develop such a 
consensus. 

Dr. Fagley disclaims any attempt at a 
scholarly treatise. As he says, he draws 
on the research and writings of others. 
However, his writing is reasoned and his 


‘ 


statements judicious. He deals with two 
poles of the problem—the exploding pop- 
ulation in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica, and the contributions of the major 
religious traditions to the planning of fam- 
ilies in respect to the number and spacing 
of children. 

He does not attempt to deal with the 
psychological and social changes that affect 
family life in industrialized, urbanized so- 
ciety, nor does he give much attention to 
anthropology, sex mores and customs. His 
sources are primarily demographic and 
theological. He assumes that unless the the- 
ological door is unlocked there can be no 
fundamental approach to the population 
probiem. Only a change in the central 
convictions and viewpoints of people could, 
in the foreseeable future, reduce the popu- 
lation problem to manageable proportions. 

The birth control problem was touched 
off in the United States by the Draper 
Committee report on foreign aid, which 
proposed the United States government 
give help on family planning when re- 
quested by other governments and do re- 
search on methods of contraception. The 
report was given a “stony” reception by 
Congress but the candidates for the presi- 
dency were soon smoked out by enterpris- 
ing news correspondents, and the com- 
ments of religious leaders on the response 
of the President kept the question high in 
the public attention. 

Is there a serious population increase? 
United Nations population studies indi- 
cate there is, especially in the areas of 
already high density. This is not due to 
any rise in the fertility rate but to a sud- 
den reduction in the death rate. Through 
disease control, malaria campaigns, and 
inexpensive health measures the death rate 
in nations like Taiwan, the Philippines, 
Greece, and India has been reduced by 
one-third in the last decade. “The prospect 
is that throughout the underdeveloped 
world, where population growth has been 
held in check by high death rates, these 
rates can be expected to drop dramatical- 
ly within the next few years.” Now the 
problem becomes how to feed those who 
have not died by disease. “The threat of 
premature death by starvation has been 
substituted for the ancient tragedy of pre- 
mature death by disease. This is the bitter 
irony in the current demographic situa- 
tion.” (p. 43-44) 

Migration offers little prospect of al- 
leviating the population increase. Even if 
the less-populated countries received a mil- 
lion immigrants a year, which would in- 
crease their populations by 3 per cent and 
strain their absorptive capacity, this would 
be only a small fraction of the annual 
increase in population in the more densely 
populated areas. “(It) would take a thou- 
sand crossings by goodly sized ships to 


transport enough Indians to reduce by 
one-fifth the increase of one year in India’s 
population. . . . Even a cursory considera- 
tion of the facts convinces that migration 
offers no way out for the peoples of the 
population explosion.” (p. 61) 

The prospects of increasing the food 
supply are also dismal. Present diets are 
far from adequate and offer little hope of 
meeting the increasing needs of a grow- 
ing population. In spite of increased pro- 
duction in Latin America, the Far and 
Near East, the per capita food production 
in the past two decades shows a slight 
drop. In the tropics, where the majority of 
the people in underdeveloped countries 
live, the climatic conditions are often un- 
favorable to increased food production be- 
cause of too much or too little rainfall, 
“tired” soils, and other inherent difficulties. 
The poorer countries lack the necessary 
fleets to garner the resources of the seas. 

Nor is the prospect of industrial growth 
very bright. The projections by the “Rocke- 
feller Report” indicate that in the next 
10 to 20 years the annual rate of growth 
in the industrialized nations will be 4.5 
per cent but in the less industrialized na- 
tions, where the population growth is 
most rapid, the industrial growth will be 
only about 2.5 per cent. “The lands of 
rapid social change are changing less 
rapidly in terms of production than the 
industrialized countries.” Improved trade 
offers only very limited possibilities. 

Some means of curbing population 
growth seems indispensable. Dr. Fagley 
considers programs to limit conception 
through the use of new biological methods. 
“The immediate prospect is not propitious 
for the lands of population explosion and 
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rapid social change. There is no single 
cheap, simple, effective, acceptable, and 
available contraceptive that provides a 
‘solution.’ . . . The availability of inex- 
pensive and safe oral pills seems some 
years off. Nor are research and testing 
being pushed in a substantial way. Aside 
from sums spent by the pharmaceutical 
companies, and research on broader as- 
pects of reproduction, the world budget 
for research in the field of fertility con- 
trols probably does not exceed half a mil- 
lion dollars from private donations. The 
myopia of Western governments in this 
area is nowhere more clearly indicated.” 
(p. 93) 

After surveying briefly what the world 
religions and communism have to say 
about the role of the family, Dr. Fagley 
gives extended treatment to the Bible. The 
Old Testament favors a high level of pro- 
creation and gives little attention to family 
limitation. The New Testament gives no 
specific guidance on the question of par- 
enthood but provides “a spiritual and 
moral frame of reference essential to truly 
sound answers.” (p. 130) 

The early Christian fathers and the 
Eastern Orthodox tradition have little to 
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say about many significant aspects of par- 
enthood. On the other hand, the Roman 
Catholic Church has given considerable 
attention to the family and parenthood. 
While there is a well-developed “fertility 
cult” in the Roman Church, the statements 
of Pius XII in October 1951 have given 
rise to another group which is concerned 
about socially responsible parenthood. 

A careful survey of Protestant state- 
ments indicates a few important contribu- 
tions by the Lambeth Conference of Angli- 
can bishops and scattered attention by 
Lutheran and other communions. But the 
real Protestant contribution is yet to come, 
a future possibility rather than a realized 
accomplishment. Attention to this prob- 
lem is urgent. “In a few months—two or 
three years at most—the demographic 
problem will force its way into a promi- 
nent position on the international stage, 
whether public officials be guided by timid 
or courageous counsels. Yet, in view of 
the manifold and stubborn obstacles to a 
successful population policy, it is of great 
importance that they be guided by cour- 
ageous counsels. 

“Nothing, in my judgment, is more like- 
ly to bring this to pass than clear evidence 
of a doctrine of responsible parenthood, 
rooted in conscience and theological con- 
viction, and commonly held by the 
churches of the Reformation.” (p. 210) 
This will be found through development 
of the divine institution of marriage ex- 
pressed both in physical communion and 
in parenthood but serving the spiritual 
ends of marriage. “Procreation is an im- 
portant, but not essential, end of mar- 
riage, and the marital obligation in regard 
to parenthood is contingent upon the total 
purposes of the marriage. The primary 
purpose of marriage is the perfecting of 
the ‘one flesh’ union itself, whether ex- 
pressed in parenthood, marital companion- 
ship, or both. At a deeper level, the pri- 
mary purpose of marriage, like the rest 
of life, is to serve and worship God.” 

“For the countries which understand 
this peril (ic. the population explosion 
and its effect upon their economic develop- 
ment and freedom) and seek help on 
measures to reduce fertility, it will be a 
tragedy if the more developed countries 
fail to respond—through accelerated pro- 
grams of research on suitable contracep- 
tives, through assistance in providing ac- 
ceptable materials and reducing their cost, 
through aid in organization of clinics and 
public education. A clear witness to Chris- 
tian concern in this matter can help to 
avert or to end such a tragedy. Even now 
there are signs of a belated awakening by 
governments to the neglected sector of 
the development problem. To speed that 
awakening even by a few months would 
be a major contribution to the struggle 


for world order.” (p. 222). Dr. Fagley’s 

book has made just that kind of contribu- 

tion to the discussion of this important 
world problem. 

RAY GIBBONS 

Director, Council for Christian Social Action 

United Church of Christ 
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Foreign Relations Committee, Febru- 
ary 18, 1959, 48 pp., U.S. Gov't Print. 
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The Art of Overseasmanship. Edited by 
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Joseph, Princeton University Press, 
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American.” By Thomas W. Wilson, 
Jr., Harper’s Magazine, June 1959. 


Language Training for Foreign Aid Per- 
sonnel. Study prepared by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, issued as a committee print 
by the House Committee on Foreign 
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9 pp., U.S. Gov't Print. Off. 


Management of International Operations. 
By John Fayerweather, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1960, 604 pp. (A case 
study analysis of how American busi- 
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have handled community and labor 
relations as well as marketing and 
management problems.) 


The Ugly American. By William J. Lederer 
and Eugene Burdick, Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Greenwich, Conn. A Crest re- 
print, 1960, 50c. (A paperback re- 
print of this controversial book which 
was originally published in 1958 by 
W. W. Norton.) 
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“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: the Lazydew 
Playhouse will not be televised this eve- 
ning in order that you may hear, from 
the Hippodrome at Combined Locks, Wyo- 
ming, an address by the Republocratic 
candidate for President of the United 
States.” Television—let’s face it—could 
be a little worse than usual this summer. 

To be sure, the congressional and presi- 
dential candidates will discuss many issues 
of concern to us all. We can, for example, 
expect courageous, forthright pronounce- 
ments on the need for better husbandry of 
natural resources, for school construction, 
better breaks for labor, better shakes for 
agriculture, full employment, a balanced 
budget and a halt to inflation. Add some 
bold inanities such as, “Let’s clean up the 
mess . ”" or “You've never had it so 
good,” mix in some shocking disclosures 
on such things as fur-lined boot straps in 
high places, and you have the basic bread 
and butter campaign formula. 

This is regrettable because summer TV 
in 1960 has the potential to initiate a seri- 
ous, long-overdue public debate on some 
of the most fateful foreign policy issues 
ever to confront this country. Although 
many members of both major parties say 
there is little political “mileage” in foreign 
policy discussion or that it “can only cost 
votes,” even the less intense among us 
are concerned with whether or not Amer- 
ican cities are to emerge from the 1960's 
as smoldering deserts of fused quartz. Let 
us demand responsible campaign debate 
this summer on at least the following for- 
eign policy issues: 

CHINA, a country inhabited by one out 
of every five human beings on this planet, 
is a fine example of where the game can 
end when we play political football with 
dynamite. The year 1960 must mark the 
end of demagoguery and the beginning of 
reasonable discussion on China policy. 
In the 1920’s a bright man named Sun 
Yat-sen implored U. S. policy makers for 
assistance to build a great new free China 
from the remnants of a defunct 2,000 year 
old feudal monarchy. The policy makers 
we (or our parents) elected, laughed Sun 
out of court. In the 1940’s China fell to 
the Communists and in the 1950’s Ameri- 
can political demagogues rode high on the 
frustrations that resulted. 

Out of this there emerged two major 
changes in the U.S. attitude toward China. 
First, we finally devised a clear China 
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policy and, second, serious debate on al- 
ternatives to this policy became politically 
dangerous. Our policy was to “neutralize” 
Red China by not recognizing her exist- 
ence diplomatically and by helping deprive 
her of membership in the world’s only 
existing forum of political accountabil- 
ity, the U.N. Besides these so-called “moral 
sanctions,” we operated in the military 
theater by forming a crescent of U.S. 
fighting ships off China’s east coast. 

These policies may be perfectly correct. 
What is imperative in 1960, however, is 
that your candidates discuss them intelli- 
gently because, if elected, they cannot es- 
cape dealing with their consequences. For 
in the 1950's this “neutralized” nation at- 
tacked our Korean ally and then fought 
U.N. forces to a standstill; she conquered 
Tibet, attacked India and the islands off 
her coast and announced her ultimate plan 
to possess the Republic of Formosa. In the 
1960’s this “neutralized” country may pos- 
sess the A-bomb and attain an industrial 
capacity equal to that of the U.S.S.R. in 
1939. Is your candidate satisfied that our 
present policies toward China are achiev- 
ing desired goals and, if not, what does he 
propose? 

INDIA, Asia’s biggest democracy and sec- 
ond only to China in size, is another 
major area toward which 1960 candidates 
can play ostrich only at great national 
peril. The entire underdeveloped world is 
intensely watching China and India to 
learn whether the quickest route from 
poverty is that of Free India or totalitar- 
ian Communist China. Should India fail 
in this race, all Asia will fall, and if all 
Asia falls the meaning of Khrushchev’s 
classic statement to the West, “We shall 
bury you,” will become disastrously clear. 
Regardless of his bold new highway pro- 
gram, does your candidate have the un- 
derstanding, integrity, and courage to pro- 
pose an adequate American role of lending 
and technical assistance to India during 
the next crucial five years? Or does he say, 
in effect, that “we cannot afford security”? 

AFRICA One year ago had 11 sovereign 
nations; by 1961 there will be seven more 
and by 1962 there may be a U.N. African 
bloc which, combined with the former 
colonies of Asia, can exceed the two- 
thirds majority required in the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly tc override the “white 
European” bloc. African attitudes toward 
Western democracies may well decide 


whether America will face the future with 
the number of allies necessary to Western 
survival or whether the U.S. shall become 
a dying island in an ocean of hostility. The 
future African posture toward the U.S. 
will be in large measure determined by 
U.S. policy on racial affairs. Is your can- 
didate aware that our so-called “local” 
race relations problem is in fact among the 
most central U.S. foreign policy issues of 
our time? What does he propose to do? 


DISARMAMENT AND NUCLEAR CONTROLS 
are problems that, in the 1960's shall be 
infinitely beyond the relatively simple 
question of whether the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. reach agreement. During the 
next two presidential terms, up to ten 
new nations may be sharing possession of 
nuclear weapons. If non-recognition of such 
countries as Red China or East Germany 
prevents negotiation on these issues, what 
alternatives regarding future policy toward 
these countries does your candidate pro- 
pose? 

These are a few of the many issues that 
a 1960 candidate of integrity cannot es- 
cape. Others must include the question of 
whether he is prepared to strengthen world 
law by acceding to meaningful jurisdiction 
by the World Court. What would his Latin 
American policies be? What is his reac- 
tion to the movements toward European 
economic integration? Will he permit 
growing dollar earnings through foreign 
access to U.S. markets, or does he propose 
new trade restrictions and a new U.S. 
economic isolationism? How does he pro- 
pose to deal with the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments deficit: e.g., would he cut foreign 
aid or would he develop programs to en- 
courage expanded exports? Let him not 
say he is “all for strengthening the West.” 
Such clichés belittle the intelligence of the 
listener. 

Demand that he have a specific set of 
concepts on strengthening our defense as 
well as our economic and diplomatic pos- 
tures. Horace Greeley once stated: “Never 
underestimate the public’s intelligence, nor 
overestimate its information.” Candidates 
in 1960 who are guilty of violating this 
caveat in the field of foreign policy are 
guilty of a disservice that deserves to cost 
them your vote! 


JAY H. CERF 
Director, Foreign Policy Clearing House 
Washington, D. C. 





